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been established. That is to say, that no invention, dis-
covery, custom, belief, or even story is known for certain
to have originated in two separate cultures. The Invention
which is always put forward, for want of a better, by believers
in multiple invention, is the fire-piston, a means of obtaining
fire by moving a stick bound with tow rapidly up and down
in a tube. This device has a wide distribution in South-
eastern Asia, and must, one would think, have often been
seen by European sailors and traders in those parts. Yet
we are asked to believe that no European had ever seen or
heard of it before it was 'invented5 by a Frenchman at the
beginning of the nineteenth century. (H. Balfour, in Essays
to Tylory p. 17.)

Even, however, if this was really a case of independent
invention, it would prove little, since discoveries such as this,
which might be the result of a single random act, are not
sufficient to show that the human mind works everywhere
alike, or that highly complex inventions, or elaborate systems
of social organization, could be arrived at independently. A
very simple artefact might have been invented many times,
if little adaptation was required, and its use could be fore-
seen; or even if its use could not be foreseen and it was the
kind of thing that chance might put into the hand of a savage.
Early man, breaking sticks to make a fire or a shelter, would
soon break one to a sharp point, and might well use this
point to stick into the ground, when it would be come a
digging stick. Using a flint to crack oyster-shells, he might
well break off a flake and cut his finger. If he were excep-
tionally intelligent, its use as a knife might well suggest
itself.

At the other end of the scale, an Englishman and a
Frenchman, working on the same problem, with the same
literature before them, might well arrive simultaneously at
the next step. Professor Ogburn (Social Ghcmgey p. 90 ff.)
gives a list of inventions and discoveries made independently